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Notes. 


‘THE TIMES.’ 


On the 6th of January, 1866, our founder 
Thoms inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ the original 
prospectus of The Times, and, as the number 
is nearly out of print, I reproduce it as a 
supplement to the present article. It was 
introduced by the following words from a 
speech by Sir E. L. Bulwer (afterwards Lord 
Lytton) :-— 

“Tf I desired to leave to remote posterity some 
memorial of existing British civilization, I would 
prefer not. our docks, not our railroads, not our 
public buildings, not even the palace in which we 
now hold our sittings—I would prefer a file of The 
Times newspaper.” 

Thoms, in his own words, states :— 

“The history of The Times newspaper is the 
history of English journalism : which again, is the 
history of our social progress and material de- 
velopment. Our readers therefore will, we are 
sure, peruse with some interest the original Pro- 
spectus ; in which the energetic John Walter, to 
whom the newspaper world owes so much, an- 
nounced that. in consequence ‘ of the numerous 
attempts to foist other newspapers in the room of 
the Universal Register, that paper would, on and 
after the Ist January next [17881], be published 
under the title of Th? Times. 

_ “Great as have been the changes in England 
since the date when Cowper happily described 
the newspaper as— 

The folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not even critics criticise— 
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none have been greater than the changes in our 
newspaper ; and none contributed more to elevate 
the character of the press generally, than John 
Walter and The Times. The folio of many pages 
is now freely criticised ; but in all its short comings 
we should do well to remember how, in days long 
past, The Times manfully denounced the misdoings 
of a government, or exposed the intricacies of a 
gigantic fraud—and so has won the position which 
it now occupies, —a position,” continues Thoms, 
“which may be summed up in the fact that, 
while a man may read The Post or The Standard, 
The Daily News or The Telegraph, he must read 
The Times.” 

At the date when Thoms wrote this 
(January 6th, 1866), the price of The 
Morning Post was threepence, The Times 
and The Daily News being the same, both 
having reduced their price from fourpence 
on the repeal of the Paper Duty in 1861; 
while The Standard, The Daily Telegraph, 
and The Morning Star represented the penny 
morning press. The present reduction of 
The Times to a penny has not been met 
with the opposition the cheap press had to 
encounter from the news trade when it first 
started on its perilous voyage. The old 
newsvendor had been so accustomed to 
making a good profit out of a single copy of 
The Times, charging for the loan of it to 
his customers before finally posting it at night 
to a country subscriber, that he strongly 


disliked this change in the methods of his 
business, involving so much labour and a 
considerable reduction in his profits. Hence 
he declined to aid the sale of ‘the penny 


rags’; so the proprietors of the cheap press 
had to devise their own means of publicitvy— 
first by a large distribution of gratis copies 
in the various towns, and afterwards by 
selling the papers in the streets, a plan until 
then unknown. However, the trade had 





to bend to necessity, and the sale of the 
penny paper became a chief part of the 
newsvendor’s business. In later years, by 
the introduction of the halfpenny daily 
press, the work of the newsvendor has 
become still more strenuous, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that the attempt 
made some years back to have a Sunday 
issue of the London daily papers did not 
succeed. 





It is pleasant to record an incident that 
will ever be among the happy annals of 
The Times. On the occasion of the eightieth 
birthday of Lord Burnham, on the 28th of 
December last, a tribute of affection and 
respect, unprecedented in the history of 
journalism, was, as the outcome of a sug- 
gestion of Lord Northcliffe of The Times, 





paid to Lord Burnham by more than 250 
of his colleagues. Lord Northcliffe presented 
him with an address bearing the signatures 
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of representatives of papers of all shades of 
politics, and in doing so said that, 
“in all the things with which I have been asso- | 
ciated since I entered the profession, I never saw | 
anything in which there was such real enthusiasm | 
and delight as this presentation caused. I aim 

more than proud to have been chosen by the 

profession to present the book it represents.” 

The publication by The Times of statistics 
of its sale is contrary to the traditions of the 
old-established press. Before the News- 
paper Stamp was abolished, the only means 
of arriving at the circulation of a paper was 
by reading the stamp returns issued from 
the Stamp Oftice, and this list was published 
in some of the papers. But those figures 
did not represent the actual sales, as the | 
stamps on unsold copies were allowed for | 
at Somerset House, the starnps being torn 
off from the copies for that purpose. ‘These 
lists of stamps issued did not indicate the 
sale of a few privileged papers such as The | 
Atheneum, The Builder, and Punch, which, 
not being strictly papers containing news, 
were allowed to publish both stamped and 
unstamped issues, the sale of the unstamped 
copies being by far the larger, as the ugly 
red stamp was a great disfigurement when 
copies were bound. There was so much 
difficulty in deciding what was actually news 


that Milner Gibson in 1851 obtained the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 


inquire into the working of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act, Mowbray Morris, the manager of 
The Times, being one of the most important 
witnesses; but Parliament was slow in 
moving in those days, and it was not until 
the 15th of June, 1855, that the Newspaper 
Stamp Bill became law. It must be remem- 
bered that there was one gain attached to 
the purchase of a paper with the impressed 
stamp: it could be posted and reposted. 


By the kind permission of the proprietors 
of The Times, 1 am enabled to place on record 

i‘ N. & Q.’ the official statement in that 
paper on Friday, the 8th inst., which gave 
statistics of its sales during the past fifty 
vears. The article says :— 

“‘It will be seen that the lowest period of the 
journal’s fortunes was 1903, when the circulation 
was 35,000, and the highest 1866, the year of the 
Austrian campaign. The circulation to-day is 
practically five times larger than eleven years ago. 

Average Daily Circulation. 





1864 65,908 
1865 64,850 
1866 70,673 
1867 61,571 
1868 61,173 
1869 58,971 
1870 a - .. 62,013 
1871 on - .. 63,122 


Average Daily Circulatiom 


1872. eae fl 
1873 2 . ~~ 61,648 
1874 62,615 
1875 63,558 
1876 62,975 
1877 61,713 
1878 60,660 
1879 57,991 
1880 56,542 
1881 54,935 
1882 52,380 
1883 46,378 
1884 48,345 
1885 46,581 
1886! a . 46,693 
1887. bes 1. 45,230 
1888 | 44,236 
1889 41,958 
1890 40,568 
1891 i ir .. 41,214 
1892, a 1. 40,455. 
1893 40,004 
1894 37,868 
1895 37,359 
1896 37,716 
1997 |. : 36,751 
1898 36,316 
1899 37,086 
1900 38,176 
1901 37,780 
1902 36,702 
1903 35,605 
1904 39,552 
1905 43,474 
1906 47,845 
1907 44,947 
1908 42,495 
1909 Je 1. 43,752 
1910 - 1. 44,841 
1) 5 45,806 
1912 46,714 
ee i 53,130 
TO-DAY. 

May 1... fa 170,100 
ie 169,925 
ae 172,350 
a 171,650 
nage 170,550 
oe: a 170,825 


“« ....Not since the autumn of 1814 has The 
Times passed through such an eventful period as 
the present. 

‘* Tt was in that year that the first newspaper 
ever printed by steam was issued from Printing 
House Square. The result gave The Times an 
immense and immediate advantage over its many 
competitors. 

‘* Then, as now, the paper was confronted by a 
paper famine caused by the huge demand of its 
readers. 

‘‘Tt has been an open secret in the world of 
politics and publishing that since March 16 
Printing House Square has been engaged in a 
desperate struggle to obtain a sufficient quantity 
of paper of the famous hard white quality associ- 
ated with The Times. The most careful estimate 
of the probable growth of The Times by the 


reduction in price was that the gross circulation 
of the journal would reach 80,000 copies, and in 
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TO THE 
READERS or NEWS-PAPERS. 


THE repeated complaints that have been made by the friends and supporters 

of the UNIVERSAL REGISTER, since its first establishment, of the 
difficulty of obtaining that Paper from some of the News-Carriers—the various 
attempts to foist other News-papers in its room, and the facility of those mistakes 
which have so frequently occurred under the circumstance of the word Register 
being annexed to so many other publications, have determined the Proprietors 
on the adoption ofa measure, which they conceive will obviate such impo- 
sitions on their friends in future. 

In this measure they comply with numerous and respectable solicitations ; 
and therefore agree to add a first Title to the Paper. 

This is not in the affectation of mere novelty in name; but with a view to 
rescue from the base arts of subterfuge and imposition a News-paper hitherto 
supported by a generous and discerning Public, and amply established in general 
estimation, in spite of the envious efforts of interested competitors, whose annual 
emoluments, it is confessed, may have felt no inconsiderable diminution from 
the success of the Universal Register, and the illiberal opposition of narrow- 
minded enemies to the infant art of Logocrapuy, of which it was the 
first periodical production. 

Tn order as well to obviate every minute cause through which the Public may 
be imposed on by the agents of other Prints, as that a Paper, ever devoted to 
their information and amusement on every subject, useful or interesting, may 
stand distinguished by a Title, at once more laconic, and comprehensive of 
its design, and less apt to be mistaken for another; the Public are respectfully 
informed, that on and after the Ist of January next, it will be published 
under the Title of 


THE TIMES; 


OR, 


DAILY UNIVERSAL REGISTER. 


The Directors are aware of the scope that envy and malevolence will assume 
for perversion and misrepresentation from the Titular change. Silent con- 
tempt is the only notice such attacks can claim, or shall meet. 





To that Public, with whom merit alone must form the criterion of their 
deserts, the Directors will make no promises of literary miracles ; nor will they, 
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in the spirit of enthusiasm, assert, that this Baptismal change is of itself to 
work total Regeneration. ——- They have not the presumption to assert, or 
even intimate, that the Arcana of Courts and Cabinets are thrown open ior 
their information, or that they are gifted with the prophetic power of developing 
State events in embryo—they have, however, sources of authentic and early 
information in the political hemisphere, superior to any other Print. The in- 
telligence conveyed through the Universal Register during the late contests in 


Holland will, it is presumed, stand as an indubitable testimony of it. 


They have now only to say, that where their efforts for the public service 
will bear extension, it shall be given in the fullest scope.—The Paper, with its 
new name, acquires also Sponsors of the first respectability in this country, whe- 
ther as to Fashionable, Literary, or Commercial information. Its reception 
is now established on certain grounds, at all the Coffee-houses and Taverns 
in London and Westminster, and Correspondents fixed for its circulation, not 
only in every city and principal town in Great-Britain and Ireland, but also 
throughout Europe, and other parts of the world, where the English Language 
is known. 

From these premises, the Conductors will be enabled to present to their Rea- 
ders, whether in Fashionable or Commercial Life, an amusing and instructive 


Companion for the Breakfast Table—in 


T HE 14M ES: 


Of which that Paper shall ever stand 
“ The Abstract and brief Chronicle.” 


They presume it will not be held unimportant by the heads of families to 
declare, that where they cannot improve the morals of the rising generation, 
they will not vitiate them by the promulgation of any thing offensive to Del?- 
cacy, or to Virtue. 

To ADVERTISERS they promise, that punctuality and respectful attention, 
which is ever due to the dignity of Trade in a commercial country ; and that 
their favours shall be displayed and arranged in a stile best calculated to answer 
their purposes, and rescue them from that indiscriminate confusion so justly 
complained of in other Papers. 

They are fully aware of the advantages, as well as the indispensable necessity 
of an early publication : and in this point they are, by the expeditious art of 
Logography, peculiarly capacitated to accommodate that Public, from whoin it 
is their ambition, as well as interest, to deserve encouragement and support. 


This Paper is printed and published at the LococrapHic PRINTING-OF- 
FIcE, Printing-House Square, Blackfriars, where Orders and Advertisements for 
the Paper are received, and the strictest care observed that they be faithfully 
attended to.—Advertisements are likewise taken in at Mr. Grives’s, Stationer, 
No. 103, the corner of Fountain-court, Strand; and at Mr. WHITEAVE’s, 
Watchmaker, No. 30, opposite St. Dunstan’s-Church, Fleet-street. 
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many quarters that was regarded as wild opti- 
mism. The largest and most distinguished firm 
of newspaper distributors were of opinion that no 
increase would follow the reduction in the cost of 
The Times. Everybody who wanted The Times 
had it, was their view —an opinion shared by 
arise’ shrewd judges. 

* An unusually lar 4 supply of paper was manu- 
PP sr by Messrs . V. Bowater & Sons, Ltd., 
London Paper Mills ja ., Ltd., Northfleet Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Albert E. Reed & Co., Ltd., Jas. 
Spicer & Sons, Ltd., Townsend, Hook & Co., Ltd., 
and James Wrigley & Son, Ltd., makers of The 
Times paper for several generations, but instead 
of an increase of 40 per cent. the circulation of The 
Times has increased more than 200 per cent. 
Paper-mill after paper-mill has come to the rescue, 
but even now it is impossible to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of the exact kind of raw material required 
liv The Limes. Inthe course of the next few weeks 
readers of The Times will have at their service 
further paper-making machines, and the public 
will then find that every copy of The Times is 
printed on exactly the same quality of paper. 
Now and then some copies of The Times may 
appear faintly printed. That is due to the im- 
possibility of producing at six different mills raw 
material of identically the same colour, substance, 
and texture. It is a temporary disadvantage, 
and will pass away as soon as the new paper- 
making machines are in operation.” 

On the 19th inst. The Times announced 
its intention to publish at regular intervals 
statistics of its net sales, excluding all free, 
returned, and unsold copies, so the public 
will be kept informed of the progress of the 
great journal. 





JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF ‘TOM JONES.’ 
For nearly fifty-one years a palpable error 
by the late Mr. THomAas [ricHtTiry has 
stood unchallenged in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
In the number for 30 May, 1863 (3S. iii. 424, 

425), Mr. NEIGHTLEY declared that Fielding 
had been guilty of an unaccountable ana- 
chronism in permitting Mr. Jones, Miss 
Western, and the immortal Squire to pass at 
w ill from Somersetshire into G loucestershire, 

“while there is,” he says, ‘“‘ no bridge over 
the Avon between Bath and Bristol.’”” Why 
this statement should have gone unchallenged 
for all these years it is difficult to understand, 
as many of your readers must have been 
familiar with the ancient bridge over the 
Avon, near the village of Keynsham, just 
below the mouth of the river Chew. It was 
built before 1611, as it is shown on a map of 
Somersetshire of that date. It was partially 
destroyed during Monmouth’s rebellion, but 





was repaired in 1688. It was in constant use 
during the lifetime of both Mr. Jones and Mr. 
JX EIGHTLEY, and any one who desires now to 
follow the wanderings of Mr. Jones and the 
lovely Sophia may speed his motor-car over 
the ancient bridge at Keynsham. 

In the same communication Mr. Kricut- 
LEY registers another complaint. He says: 

‘Sophia and her cousin, on their flight from 
Upton, arrive at a town where they meet “the Irish 
Lord. From all the circumstances, this town must 
have been Evesham, and they must have gone to 
London by Oxford. Yet when Jones follows 
them, he comes to Coventry; and so, though we 
hear nothing of it, must have passed through Strat- 
ford and Warwick.” 

Mr. KeriGHTLEY mentions none of the 
circumstances on which he bases his assump- 
tions, and the facts are that Sophia arrived 
at Upton a little before 3 a.m. on 1 Dec., 1745, 
and left the inn about half an hour later, as it 
is stated that had the Squire arrived ‘‘ two 
hours earlier he could not only have found 
[Sophia], but his niece into the bargain” (x. 7), 
and the Squire had reached Upton shortly 
after 5 (x. 6). Sophia reached the inn on the 
London road about 10 A.M. (xi. 2), after riding 
about six and a half hours, and a portion 
of the time at full speed (xi. 2). Evesham was 
but twelve miles and a half from Upton, 
which would allow of a speed of less than two 
miles an hour—far too slow a pace for two 
ladies to whom speed meant liberty. Again, 
when they arrive at the inn the landlord 
exclaims, *‘ What people ever travel across 
the country from Upton hither, especially 
to London ?” Such a remark would have 
been wholly out of keeping had the inn 
been at Evesham, as the ordinary travel 
from Upton to London would have 
been through Evesham. Both Sophia and 
Jones might have passed through Strat- 
ford and Warwick at night without it 
being necessary for the author to mention 
it; but pass through these towns they 
certainly did not, for had they done so 
they would have reached the London road 
at Coventry itself, instead of at a point 
a little more than six miles beyond 
Coventry (xii. 18). Sophia’s party “ came 
into a wide and well-beaten road, which as 
they turned to the right, soon brought them 
to a very fair promising inn ’’ (xi. 2). 

The author does not describe the route 
Sophia followed, save meagrely at its begin- 
ning and ending. She travelled through by- 
Ways, across country, and probably passed 
through the villages of Pershore, Bis- 
hampton, Alcester, Wotton Waven, Nut- 
hurst, and Solihull, from which there is @ 
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road leading into the London road about half 
a mile ormore beyond Mereden; and as this 
village was six miles beyond Coventry 
(xii. 13), this must have been the site of the 
inn where Sophia and Mrs. Fitzpatrick met 
the Irish peer. The distance from Upton 
to Mereden by this route would be about 
forty-three and a half miles, and to make 
this journey in six and a half hours meant 
an average speed of six and three quarter 
miles an hour, not an improbable feat for 
these two determined young women. It is 
not likely that Fielding ever took this route 
himself, and he doubtless did not much care 
how Sophia found her way from Nuthurst to 
Solihull, where there may or may not be a 
friendly lane. 

Mr. KEIGHTLEY’S criticism that Sophia, 
having sent all her money to Jones, had still 
plenty on the road, needs but little considera- 
tion, when we realize that not less than six 
days elapsed between the time she sent all 
her money to Jones, and the night she left 
home, and, of course, she had ample oppor- 
tunity to refill her purse in the interval. We 
might as well complain that while Sophia left 
home with only “some linen and a night- 
gown ”’ in Honour’s portmanteau, she yet had 
proper clothing in London for dinners, teas, 
drums, and the opera, and it was not in the 
least necessary for the author to pause in his 
tale to tell us how or when she replenished 
her wardrobe. 

Mr. KercuHtiey also complains that ‘‘ the 
soldiers must have come from Bristol, and 
have left it by night ; and they marched all 
that night and the next day without a halt— 
rather hard work.” This is not a fair state- 
ment of the facts. The soldiers arrived at 
Hambrook during the night of 26 Nov., and 
the sun rose that morning at seven minutes 
past 8. They might easily have left Bristol 
at 4 o’clock, or after, and have reached 
Hambrook, a little more than four miles 
away, before daylight. This is certainly not 
marching all night, nor was it without a halt, 
as they did rest at Hambrook at least. 
They reached the halting-place for the follow- 
ing night probably before 5 o'clock, as the 
officers had not yet sat down to dine (vii. 11). 

The criticism in regard to the time of the 
battle between Jones and Thwackum is, of 
course, more serious, but this was not Mr. 
KEIGHTLEY’S discovery, as it was noted in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1791 
(vol. xli. 434). The date of the battle was 
3 Nov., 1745, and not in June at all. This 


may be ascertained by a passage in book vii. 
chap. 11, where the author says, ‘* This was 
the very time when the late rebellion was at 





the highest, and, indeed, the banditti were 
now marched into England.” Carlisle had 
been taken in November, 1745. and the 
Highlanders had advanced to Darby by the 
first days of December, and from then on the 
tide receded. Jones, therefore, must have 
been at Hambrook between the middle of 
November and the first week in December, 
1745. Four days after he was in Hambrook, 
he leaves Gloucester as the clock was striking 
five, and the broad, red moon began to rise. 
Consulting a London Almanac for 1745, you 
will find that the moon rose at 4.48, Green- 
wich time, on 29 November, and it would be 
about ten minutes later, or 4.58, at Gloucester. 
From this we can construct the chronology 
of the story, and the rearrangement of events 
according to dates discloses a hundred con- 
sistencies to a single error. It may be noted, 
though, that while we can trace the events 
of nearly every day from Allworthy’'s illness 
on 3 November to the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones to the country on 31 December, 
there is never the mention of aSunday. But 
even so, what other author has dared to give 
the daily doings of his people as Fielding has 
done ? That an error or two crept in only 
increases the wonder of his accomplishment, 
and their presence proves, as nothing else 
could prove, that he carried his amazing 
chronology wholly in his mind alone. 
FREDERICK S. Dickson. 
215, West 101st Street, New York. 





Por: <A CzrassicaAn REFERENCE.—Poe 
published two poems inscribed *'To Helen.’ 
The earlier one, which figures in ‘ Poems 
written in Youth,’ is the better known, and 
contains the familiar quotation about the 
glory of Greece and grandeur of Rome. It 
begins :— 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

What is the reference here? So far as I 
am aware, no commentator—Poe or another 
—has supplied it. It is to be noted that 
there are some changes of text in various 
publications of the poem, but that the first 
stanza remains the same throughout. It 
may reasonably be concluded then that, 
though the poem was a juvenile performance, 
Poe scrutinized it with some care in after 
years. 

But for * Nicean,’’ one would naturally 
think of the picture as that of Odysseus 
carried at last happily from Pheacia to his 
old home, Ithaca. The adjective ‘* Nicean,” 
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however, must refer to some Nicza, and the 
best-known, place of that name. which gives 
us the ‘‘ Nicene Creed,’ is in Bithynia. ‘* Ni- 
cean,” therefore, at present seems to me de- 
cisive in favour of a reference to Catullus, 
though some of Poe’s details are hazy. 
Catullus returned, ‘tired with foreign 
travel,” to his beloved Sirmio (Poem 31) 
from Bithynia, and “the rich plain of 
burning Nica,’ which he was anxious to 
Jeave. Poem 46 has 

Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 

Niceeeque ager uber estuose. 
One would gather that Catullus travelled in 
his own “ phaselus ’’ (Poem 4), built in the 
same regions. 

References to Catullus are not common, 
since that author was generally neglected in 
the early part of the nineteenth century ; 
but Poe was clearly a forward boy in know- 
ledge, and his schoolmaster at Stoke New- 
ington had the reputation of being a good 
scholar. ‘Al Aaraaf,’ one of Poe’s earliest 
poems, contains a reference to Sappho, 
the “Idea of Beauty” which ‘lit on hills 
Achaian,” and a “ Therasean reign,”’ which 
in the poet’s own, notes is explained as a 
reference to Seneca. V. RENDALL. 


Lonpon IMpROVEMENTS.—There has been 
a considerable amount of publicity given to 
what claims to be a novel scheme for the 
provision of a central railway station to deal 
with goods traffic for and from London, 
and most conveniently for goods in transit 
across London. I 

This is a revival of the well-considered 
suggestion put forward by Charles Pearson 
in 1851 to provide a central station in 
Farringdon Street for very much the same 
purpose. Another proposal by a distin- 
guished London antiquary to provide 
arcaded footpaths on St. Paul’s Bridge also 
jacks novelty. 

Some few years ago a suggestion was made 
that Charing Cross Station should be rebuilt 
on the south side, and Hungerford Bridge 
veplaced by a handsome arcaded bridge 
with a superimposed footway or promenade 
bordered with shops. I then called attention 
in these pages to an almost identical sug- 
gestion that had been discussed in the i!lus- 
trated papers c. 1845. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Macautay Misquorep.—A notable _in- 
stance of a misquotation and misapplication 
of a famous passage of Macaulay’s appeared 
recently in The Manchester Guardian. It 
occurred in an otherwise informing article 
by Mr. Neil Munro headed ‘Scotland and 





the Campbells,’ which was apparently an 
“In Memoriam” to the late Duke of 
Argyll, and ran thus :— 

““They [the Campbells] were Irish to start 
with—a Hibernian colony of O’Duins, children 
of Diarmaid O’Duin, and even in the earliest 
periods of authentic Scottish history they were 
a tribe of no little potency, though we need not 
too literally accept the grandiose assurance of 
Macaulay, whose family owed much to the 
patronage of Argyll, that they were ‘ great and 
respected before the Saxon had set foot in Britain, 
before the Frank had crossed the Rhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, and 
when idols were still worshipped in the temples 
of Mecca.’ ”’ 

Every schoolboy should know that the 
paragraph is from Macaulay’s essay on 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ and is part 
of a florid outburst on the antiquity and 
durability of the Roman Church. It is 
not even used in a (so-called) sensws accommo- 
datitius—which would be justifiable, and for 
which precedents could be adduced—but is 
serenely transcribed as a ‘* grandiose assur- 
ance’ of Macaulay on the remote origins 
of a Scottish clan! ‘‘ Verify quotations ” 
still holds good as an indispensable maxim. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING CARDINALS.—The crea- 
tion of another English Cardinal, Abbot 
Gasquet, will increase the number of English- 
speaking Cardinals to eight. According to 
the date of their creation, they rank as 
follows :— 

James Gibbons, Abp. of Baltimore, 1886. 

Michael Logue, Abp. of Armagh, 1893. 

Raphael Merry Del Val, Secretary of State to 
His Holiness, 1903. 

John Farley, Abp. of New York, 1911. 

Francis Bourne, Abp. of Westminster, 1911. 

William O’Connell, Abp. of Boston, 1911. 

Louis Nazaire Bégin, Abp. of Quebec, 1914. 

Francis Aidan Gasquet, Abbot, President of the 
English Benedictine Congregation, 1914. 

Never before, in the history of the Sacred 
College, have there been so many English- 
speaking Cardinals. 

FrepERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


LANCASHIRE PROVERB.—‘‘ What comes 
over the devil’s back goes under his belly.” 
The meaning is: Dishonesty will never 
prosper the defrauder. Aged Lancashire 
people frequently say this. In * The Pirate,’ 
chap. xxxi., Cleveland says to Bunce :— 

“You shall not prevail on me to go farther in 
the Devil’s road with you ; for you know yourself 
that what is got over his back is spent—you wot 


how. 
The meaning may be the same. M.A. 
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Queries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
iormation on family matters of only private interest 
tc affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Joun Rvcsu, Inspector-General of Regi- | 
mental Hospitals, 1798, died in London, 1802. 
In The Gentleman's Magazine, Ixxi. 1158, 
he is stated to have been *‘ at’ached to the 
guards ~ [s/c] in North .America before his 
promotion, in 1782, to the post of Apothecary 
in the Army. In The London Gazette of 
16 July, 1782, he is shown promoted to 
Apothecary “* from the Brigade of Guards.”’ 

I can, however, trace no such early con- 
nexion between him and ‘any Guards’ regi- 
ment, although later he was appointed 
surgeon to the 2nd Horse Grenadier Guards 
(14 June, 1782). 

I should be glad to learn what his exact 
connexion was with the Brigade of Guards | 





before 14 May, 1782. 
According to the inscription on a small | 

stipple engraving in my possession, dated | 

1802, his nephew was Mr. Brcok, Seal En- 

graver to His Majesty and the Duke of Kent. 

The engraving was published by R. Brook, 

the Strand. A. PETERKIN, Col. 
Dunbarney, Putney Common. 


DUKE OF WrLLIncton Mepat,—TI possess 
a tiny medal of the first Duke of Wellineton, 
given me by Harriet, Lady Cope. The medal, 
by Gibbons, was one of thirteen struck, the | 
die breaking after that number. The second | 
Duke pronounced it a very fine likeness; it | 
corresponds exactly with the head and 
shoulders of the marble bust in the Bodleian 
Library. My medal was purchased in a 
second-hand shop in London, set in a locket. | 

I shall be glad to learn more about the | 
medal, and especially the whereabouts of | 
the other twelve. (Mrs.) E. E. Corr. | 
Finchampstead Place, Finchampstead, Berks. 





CLack SURNAME.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents offer me any solution or suggestion 
as to the origin and meaning of the surname 
“Clack ~ ? Bardsley suggests that it is a 
variant of Clark, but this, I think, is a ran- 
dom shot not supported by evidence ; while | 
Lower would give it a territorial derivation 


from ** Clack, a hamlet in Wiltshire.’ | 
T ] ; ae Be | 
fhe latter seems improbable, since the 
name of the hamlet is of comparatively 
recent date, while the personal name, as 
*Clac ” and ** Haket filius Clac,’’ occurs in 


Domesday Book and the Rolls of the Pipe 


| respectively. 


It is a family indigenous to 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, 
and, according to Guppy, occurs in the pro- 
portion of 1 in 30,000 population. 

I have my own ideas on the subject, but I 
should be extremely grateful for others from 
your more erudite readers. T. SC. 


Wurtrsy’s Liprary oF Loxnpon Booxs.— 
On Tucsday, 15 May, 1838, and the three 
following days, there was sold by W. & C. 
Pugh at Red Lion Wharf, Upper Thames 
Street, the library of Thomas Whitby. 

The little-known catalogue inadequately 
describes 1.012 lots of books, MSS., papers, 
&e., mostly relating to London history and 
topography ; and although its descriptions. 
are difficult to identify and frequently in- 
correct, it affords very many interesting 
indications of books that are now not known 
to exist or are of great rarity. 

Thomas Whitby was a coal merchant, and 
resided at this wharf, and for many years 


| was a friend of Lambert-Jones, well known 


in connexion with the Guildhall Library. I 
have not been able to ascertain the origin of 
Whitby’s library. He was not, so far as I 
can learn, a frequenter of the sale-rooms or of 
the literary booksellers’ shops, so I assume he 
inherited or acquired the collections of 8. 'T. 
Whitby—possibly a relation. Other than 
the fact that he owned some very interesting 
books on London, I have very little to say of 
the latter. Much is suggested, however, by 
his book labei: a woodcut of the City arms 
above his name in heavy black letters. If 
his name is cut from this label, what is left is 
identical in style and size with the ex-libris 
used in the books of the Guildhall Library. 
The inference is obvious. 

There is also some connexion between the 
library of 8.'. Whitby and that of William 
Flower (c. 1740-48), who possessed @ con- 
siderable number of interesting books and. 
MSS. on London which ultimately formed. 
part of the Whitby collections. 

Is anything else known of these useful 
London book-collectors ? 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rawpon Fawity.—This family is of 
Norman extraction. but the English pedi- 
eree is deduced from Paulinus Roydon, or 
Paulyn de Rawdon, who is said to have 
commanded a body of archers at the Battle 


|of Hastings in William’s army, for which he 


received grants of land near Leeds. Mr. 
Robert Davies in his Introduction to * Life of 
Marmaduke Rawdon of York’ (published 
by Camden Society in 1863) refers to a 
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printed pedigree by Ralph Thoresby which 
the latter received from Madame Priscilla 
Rawdon. On p. xxviii of the same Intro- 
duction the writer refers to a ‘ genealogical 
memoir of the family of Rawdon” which 
was intended for the press, and states that 
the MSS. were in the possession of Samuel 
Bagnall, Esq.. in August, 1712, when 
they were examined by Ralph Thoresby. 
the Leeds historian. It is stated that the 
MSS. were in Mr. Bagnall’s possession in 1741, 
and Mr. Davies suggests that they have 
since been destroyed. Has any trace 
of these MSS. been noted since 1741? and 
has any history of the Rawdon family been 
published 7 

Where can a 
referred to be 
about Paulinus 
the Battle of 
respect ? 

Is anything known about either of the 
ancestors of Sir George Rawdon, died 
August, 1683, or Marmaduke Raw don, died 
6 Feb., 1688/9 ? 

Any information about the 
family would be gratefully received. 

H. H. 


copy of the pedigree above 
seen ? Is anything known 
fovdon in connexion with 
Hastings or in any other 


Rawdon 


‘Curvy CHAcE’ Paropy.—Where can I 
find a parody of ‘Chevy Chace’ beginning 
Duke Smithson of Northumberland ? 


G. W. E.R 


“Miss Briparr Apatr..”’—There is an 
old ditty, song, cr quaint poem beginning, 
if my memory is to be trusted, 

Miss Bridget Adair lived up three pair of stair. 

J want to know where I ean find it in its 
entirety, and shall be glad of enlightenment 
from the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

M. A. NEWMAN. 
19, Sudeley St., Kemp Town, Brighton. 


CoBBETT AT WorRTH, SussEX: WORTH 
Famities.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me exactly where in Worth, Sussex, 
William Cobbett stayed whilst pursuing his 
Rural Rides ? Several of his letters were 
written there, but, as the parish is of con- 
siderable extent, the information conveyed 
by the mere name Worth is rather vague. 

I should also be grateful for any informa- 
tion as to the origin of the names Dench, 
Tullett, Laker, and Duelling. There are 
several families bearing these names in 
Worth parish, and T do not remember having 
come across them elsewhere. Are the 
names peculiar to this district ? 


ALBERT FE. T. WEBB. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Could 
any one inform me who wrote the following 
verse, and where it originally appeared ? 

Nos habitat, non tartara, sed nec sidera ceeli, 

Spiritus in nobis, qui viget, illa facit. 

I found it at the conclusion of the Intro- 
duction to the German translation of the 
‘Occult Philosophy’ of Cornelius Agrippa, 
published by Scheible in Stuttgart, 1855. 

J. K. 


I have been making unavailing search for 
some time for two quotations. 

The first is a sea-song in which these 
words occur :— 

Shake out your reefs, 
Stow your griefs, 
For the girls have a hold of the tow-rope. 

The words occur as part of the title of a 
picture entitled ‘ Homeward Bound,’ which 
was sent to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1904 by Mr. W. L. Wyllie. If possible, 
I should like to obtain the words and music 
which inspired so fine a picture. 

The second is a humorous Scottish poem 
beginning thus :— 

At the muckin’ o’ Geordie’s byre 
It’s Meg she was soople an’ strang ; 
Ilka daud o’ the scartle strak fire, 
An’ loud as a laverock she sang. 

The poem describes the plans of a farm 
servant-girl for capturing the affections of 
her young master. Wo. C. Douctas. 

17, Church Street, Alloa. 


Behold ! the radiant Spring, 
In splendour decked anew, 
Down trom her heaven of blue 
Returns on sunlit wing. 
G. V. L. 


1. There was a king in bygone days 
That in his time wrought good laws. 
He did them make, and full well hold ; 
Him loved young, him loved old 
And all for his good works. 

2, And [still onward haste to my last night ; 
Time’s fatal wings do ever forward fly ; 
So every day we live, a day we die. 


+ S. 


He was forty-six, grey as a rat, earnest, thought- 
ful, slenderly educated, slouchily dressed and clay- 
soiled, but his heart was finer metal than any gold 
his shovel ever brought to light—than any indeed 
that was ever mined or minted. a“ 


VINEYARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
RicumMonp.—Can any one kindly inform me 
whether the registers of baptisms of the 
Vineyard Congregational Church, Richmond, 
for the years 1844 and 1845 are still in exist- 
ence, and, if so, where they are to be seen ? 


Poe 
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REBELLION OF 1715: THOMAS RapD- 
CLIFFE.—Can any reader inform me whether 
Mr. Thomas Radcliffe of Dilston, a cousin of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, was ‘ out” in 
the insurrection of 1715? Thomas Rad- 
cliffe married an Agnes Thornborough, and 
had issue a son Thomas (born 1706). Thomas 
the elder died in 1737 (vide Corbridge Parish 
Register). Had he any other children ? and. 
if so, do any of their descendants still exist ? 

GENEALOGIST. 


Buryp MeEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, &C.— 
Prof. Henry Fawcett sat in Parliament for 
years, and became Postmaster-General in 
1880, although afflicted with blindness from 
the age of 25 through an accident. He was 
from July, 1865, to 1874 M.P. for Brighton. 

Sir William Tindal Robertson also repre- 
sented Brighton in Parliament from Novem- 
ber, 1886, to his death on 6 Oct., 1889, al- 
though he had lost his sight in 1873. 

Are there any previous instances of blind 
members of Parliament ? 

In ‘ Speeches of Lord Campbell at the Bar 
and in the House of Commons,’ 1842, p. 137, 
it is said, with reference to the case Stock- 
dale v. Hansard: “On that day [23 April, 
1839] Mr. Curwood appeared for the plaintiff 
....concluding with an apology on account 
of his being afflicted with blindness.”’ 

Any details of the life of this learned 
counsel will be welcomed. F.C. WaHirTrE. 


Rev. Ricwarp Scort.-—I shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can give me 
biographical information concerning the 
Rev. Richard Scott, M.A., who was appointed 
Master of King’s Lynn Grammar School on 
6 July, 1797, and resigned his post about 
midsummer, 1803. At the time of his 
appointment he is described as “ of Faken- 

am.” R. 8. H. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Robert Clayton, scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1668. (2) Archibald Cleveland, ad- 
mitted 1722, aged 8. (3) Joseph Clement, 
admitted K.S., 1673. (4) Edward Cliff, 
admitted 1715, aged 9. (5) Richard Cliffe, 
admitted 1729, aged 15. (6) George Coape, 
born 9 May, 1805, admitted 1818. (7) 
Robert Cobb, born 9 Dec., 1803, admitted 
1816. (8) Edward Cochran, admitted 1725, 
aged 11. (9) James Cockran, admitted 1717, 
aged 13. (10) Thomas Cockreen, admitted 
1739, aged 11. G. F. RB. B. 
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CHARLES I.: JOHN LAMBERT AND LIEUT.- 
Cot. Cossrrr.— A John Lambert was 
appointed a Commissioner for the trial of 
Charles I. in 1649, but did not attend. Was 
this the well-known General John Lambert ? 
lf not, who was he? The custody of the 
King was committed to Lieut.-Col. Cobbett 
and others. Was this Col. Ralph Cobbett, 
who in 1655 was employed, probably with 
his regiment, at Dundee ? | eee! be 


HeErRALpIc. —Can any one tell me whose 
the following arms are? The tinctures are 
not known. Three boars’ heads couped 
erect, 2 and 1, impaling semée of Latin 
crosses, three greyhounds courant, on a can- 
ton a lion passant. For crest, a lion statant 
on a branch. A. G. KEALY. 

13, Cornwall Road, Bedford. 


“ Sriie ” = “* Hini.”—In West Galway 
(far Connacht District) I met a shepherd 
who was looking for lost sheep on top of 
a lofty hill. He asked me, ‘‘ Were you on 
this stile before, to-day?” I thought it 
very strange to hear in this Irish-speaking 
locality a word which seems by derivation 
(from stigan, to mount) pure Anglo-Saxon. 
Can any reader say if ** stile’ for “ hill” is 
used in any English dialect, or if it is in 
common use in Galway ? Was it in use in 
literary English ? FEAa. 


‘JoHN GitpIn’ In Latry Eveciacs.—I 
should be thankful to any of your readers 
who could tell me of a book which appeared 
some time ago, entitled ‘The Story of John 
Gilpin translated into Latin Elegiacs.’ I 
think the translation was made by a Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, but I am unable 
to recall the name of the translator or of the 
publisher. is Page 

Dublin. 


KILGRIMOL Priory.—‘ The Lost Brother,’ 
one of the stories in Mr. William Canton’s 
‘Book of Saints,’ has the scene laid in the 
Priory of Kilgrimol, the time being the reign 
of Edward III.; but I never heard of 
any Priory of Kilgrimol except in this story. 
Did such a priory once exist ? 

J. MAacDoNatLp, 

Kilgrimol School, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


Mizirary Macuines.—John Gray in his 
‘Treatise of Gunnery’ (London, 1731), 
having occasion to refer to the testudo, 
musculus, vinea, and pluteus of the ancient 
Romans, states that these machines ‘“ ans- 
wer nearly to our penthouses, mantlets, 
galleries, and blinds,’ 


> 


but does not describe 
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these as used by the Bngliah army. Where 
can I find a description of them ? I have all 
the references to the Roman machines in 
Vegetius’s, Julius Czesar’s, and other writers’ 
books, and am #familiar with the ancient 
Greek machines as described in the ‘ Polior- 
ketika.’ L. K. 


Replies. 


PRICE AND WHITCHURCH FAMILIES, 
(11 S. ix. 371.) 


THE Whitchurch family occupied an impor 
tant position in Somersetshire in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The places 
where they chiefly flourished are Frome and 
the adjacent village of Nunney. They turn 
up in several other parishes also, and I 
believe they originated at Whitchurch, near 
Bristol. In the days of Elizabeth members 
of the family are found at Road, a few miles 
to the east of Frome. This place was once a 
thriving market town, but is now a hamlet, 
and was in 1860 the scene of the famous 
Road murder. The Whitchurchs are also 
found at Beckington, an ancient village just 
outside Frome; at Long Ashton; Stapleton, 
near Bristol; and at Bristol itseii. he 
modern Domesday return mentions members 
of the family still holding property at Back- 
well, the village next to Long Ashton, and 
close to Bristol. 

The foundations of the family were 
laid by William Whitchurch, a linendraper 
of Frome (see will of William Whitchurch, 
linendraper ‘‘ot Froome Zellwood” [61 
Dale]). In the original query at above 
reference Frome Selwood is __ printed 
* Froomesetwood.” This is an error. The 
earlier name of Frome was Frome Selwood, 
but the second name is now no longer used. 
The Whitchurchs flourished in business, and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century 
William Whitchurch became lord of the 
manor of Nunney, about three miles south- 
west of Irome. Nunney Castle, dating 
from the thirteenth century, has been a ruin 
for centuries, but adjoining the ruins is a 
manor house known as the Castle House, 
and this is where the Whitchurch family 
lived for several generations. Previous to its 
occupation by them, it was owned by the 
Prater family. Richard Symonds’s ‘ Diary’ 
says it was a “‘ faire stone house in which Mr. 
Prater’s sonne lives,’? Prater, the father, 
no doubt occupying the Castle. Leland 
visited the place twice, and mentions the 
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Castle, “a ile castle at the weste end of 
the Paroche churche.”” The manor house 
was at that time probably not built. 

In Buck’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 1733, there will 
be found what is, as far as T know, the only 
existing view of the house lived in by the 
Whitchurchs. It appears in the picture 
‘ The North-East View of Nunye Castle in the 
County of Somerset.’ One- half of the plate 
is filled by an engraving of the manor house, 
a pretty view of a residence with a trim 
garden. It bears this inscription : poled 
tom Whitchurch, Esq., this plate is grate- 
fully inscribed by his obliged servants Sam! 
and Nath. Buck.’ Underneath is written : 

“This castle having been for many ages the 
seat of the family of Delamere in the time of 
K. Richard IT. by an heiress past into the family 
of Paulet ancestor to the present Duke of Bolton 
in ye time of Q. Eliz. ye 1st Marquis of Winchester 
who sold it to John Prater Esq. whose descendants 
sold it to W™ Whitchurch Esq.”’ 


Collinson’s account is fairly full :— 


“At the beginning of the present century [the 
eighteenth] William Whitchurch, esq. was lord 
of it, and was succeeded in it by William his son ; 
after whose death it was sold to discharge some 
debts and legacies; but was afterwards repur- 
chased by Elizabeth, the relict of the said William 
W hitchurch, who left it by will in 1749 to James 
Theobald, of Waltham-place in the county of 
Berks, esq. the present proprietor. 

““The living is a rectory in the deanery of 
Frome; the patronage has been always annexed 
to the manor. In 1292 the rectory was valued 
at fifteen marks and a half. The present incum- 
bent is the Rev. Samuel Whitchurch. There are 
about fifty or sixty acres of glebe. The parsonage- 
house, now uninhabited, was partly rebuilt by 
the late Rev. Samuel Whitehurch; who was 
presented to the living by the guardians of William 
Whitchurch, a minor, in the year 1734.’—Collin- 
son (1791), ii. 219. 

* Against the south wall is an elegant mural 
monument of white and Sienna marble, the tablet 
whereof is thus inscribed: ‘ Under the com- 
munion table are deposited the remains of Eliza- 
beth and James, also near the reading desk those 
of James-Wadham, the beloved curate of this 
parish, who was called off the 5th day of January, 
1776 ; sons and daughter of Samuel Whitchurch, 
rector, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Coward, of Spargrove, esq. in the latter 
of which graves their affectionate parents hope 
in due time to rest, in consolatory expectation of 
a joint resurrection to eternal life, through the 
merits and mediation of their blessed Redeemer.’ 
Arms: Gules, three talbots’ heads erased or; 
on a chief argent, guttée de sang, a lion passant 
sable.”’—Collinson, ii. 220-21. 


William Whitchurch of Nunney was 
appointed High Sheriff of Somerset, 27 Nov., 
1690. 


Samuel Whitchurch, D.D., sometime In- 
cumbent of Stapleton, near Bristol, succeeded 
to the family living of Nunney, and wasffor 
fifty years Rector there. He married, Sept. 
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= . : _ ? | 
1742, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Coward | 


of Spargrove (see supra). 

The Rev. Samuel Whitchurch, Rector: 
1797, made the following bequests to the 
parish of Nunney :— 

Land adjoining parsonage orebard, le : in | 


trust to his nephews, Samuel ‘Whitchurch, ; James 
Whitchurch, and John Eames, to provide a 


es. ae aig sermon to be preached every Good | ! 


Friday for ever in the parish church of Nunney. 


1007. in trust to the 
nephews, the interest, &c., to be divided as 
follows: 25s. per ann. towards Sunday School 
for boys, . towards Sunday School for girls, 











19 March, 1766, aged 16; B.A. 1770; M.A. 
| 1774. 
George Gresley Whitchurch. Balliol Coll., 





above - mentioned , 


and 5s. to a hoy, and 5s. to a girl, who say the | 


Catechism best. 


102. to the poor to be given the next Christmas 


after his decease. 

Mr. William Whitchurch of Nunney in 
or about 1742 gave 100/. to the Charity 
School towards purchasing ‘‘ Sheppards ” 
(a house, garden, and land), near Feltham, 
for the use of the Charity School. 

Mr. George Whitchurch, a trustee, who 
died in 1803, bequeathed 200/. to the alms- 
house charity (of Frome). 

Edward Whitchurch gave 501. to the poor 
of the parish. 

The Whitchurchs married well. James 
Whitchurch, b. circa 1704, and brother of 
Samuel, D.D., m. 1746 Anne Gresley, one 
of the Gresleys of Drakelowe. He died 1746. 
daughter of Whit- 


Jane, only Joseph 


church, m. 1767 Thomas Smyth of Long 
Ashton, Somerset :— 
* Thomas Smyth, second son of Sir Jarrit, 


married, in 1767, Jane, only daughter of Joseph 
Whitehureh, of Stapleton in the county of Glou- 
cester, esq., by whom he has issue two sons, Hugh, 
born July 4, 1772: and John, born Feb. 9, 1776 ; 
as also two daughters, Florence and Mary.”— 
Collinson, ii. 294. 

Francis Whitchurch was Mayor of Bristol 
in 1704. 

* John Whitchurch. M. 16 July, 1691 (fil. 
Gulielmi Whitchurch de Frome, Somerset, arm., 
zt. 16). Caution-money received as Fellow 
Commoner 16 Juiy, 1691, taken up for Battels by 
Bursar Hody.’—R. B. Gardiner, ‘ Registers of 
Wadham Coll, pt. i. p. 275. 

“Thomas Whitchurch. M. 3 Nov., 1763 (fil. 
Samuclis W. de Nunney, Somerset., cler., wt. 17). 
Caution-money received as Commoner 31 Oct., 
1763, restored 10 July, 1765. Admitted Scholar 
28 Sept., 1764, of ne aged 18: took the 
oath 15 Oct. Hody (Hebrew) Exhibitioner 1764 
to 1765. Resigned ae Scholarship and became 
student of Ch. Ch., 5 July, 1765. B.A. (Ch. Ch.) 
25 June, 1767. M. A. 11 April, 1770. Appa- 
rently he was Craven Scholar in 1764. 

** Chaplain to the British Embassy at Vienna.’’ 
—Ibid., pt. ii. p. 115. 

James Wadham Whitchurch, clerk, son 
of Samuel, clerk, of Nunney, Ch. Ch. matric 


| 1725, aged 


Drowned 
1817. 

George of 

30 March, 


matric. 16 March, 1815, aged 17. 
on his way to St. Malo, 12 “Aug.. 
Samuel Whitchurch, s. of 
Frome. Queen's Coll., matric. 
ae aged 21; B.A. 1751. 
William Whitchurch, s. of John of Beck- 
!ington. Hart Hall, matric. 4 July, 1713, 
aged 15. Student of Lincoln's Inn, 1715. 
Joseph Whitchurch of Stapleton (Glos. ), 
d. 6 Aug., 1772 (Gent. Mag., p. 391). 
Mary, relict of Joseph Whitchurch of 
Stapleton, d. 8 Sept., 1790 (Gent. Mag., 864). 
William Whitehureh of Nunne vy, d. 5 Dec., 
28 (‘Historical Reg., p. 49; 


‘Political State of Great Britain,’ xxx. 


| 613). 





Whitehurch, s. of William of 
Queen's Coll., matric. 26 March, 
Father of William of St. 
Edmund's Hall, matric. 23 March, 1791, 
aged 25; B. A. 1794; M. A. 1797. 

Of wills. the earliest I have is Robert 
Whitchurch of Frome, proved 22 May, 
1635 (45 Sadler), vide Matthews’s * Probate 
Acts,’ vol. ti. p. 69. 

Samuel Whitchurch* of Frome, Somerset, 
mercer :— 

“Will dated 1 Feb., 1683, proved Dec. 4, 1684 
{168 Hare]. My wife Alice. My daughter 
Hannah. My son-in-law James Smith. My son- 
in-law James Bennett. My brother Leonard 
Whitchurch. My son Jonathan, Ex’or. My 
brothers Edward and James Whitchurch, and my 
cousin William Whitchurch, Jun’, Overseers. 

William Whitchurch the elder of Frome 
Selwood, Somerset, gent. :—- 

“Will dated Feb. 3, 1690, proved Apr. 4, 1691+ 
by Anne Whitchurech,t the relict [75 Vere}. 
My wife Ann and my daughters. To my aunt 
Lyte an allowance of 10/., for her relinquishing 
her rights to Hapsford Mills. My brother-in-law 
Roger Leversegge, Esq.. my kinsman John 
Champneys, Esq., my brother W™ Whitchurch, 
and Joseph Iveleaf,t Overseers. My sister Boyce. 
My sister Coles. My brother Boyce , of London, 
&e., rings.’’—Rev. IF. Brown, ‘ Somerset Wills,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 111-12. 

Leonard Whitchurch, 1736, will in ‘ Bristol 
Wills 
eiuiiie Whitehurch, 1752, zbid. 

James Whitchurch, 1763, abid. 

William Whitchurch, 1781, zbid. 


* Buried at Frome, 7 Nov., 1684. Mr. Leonard 
Whitchurch was buried at Frome, 29 March, 1706. 
Nee Leversedge. They were married at 
Frome, 3 Jan., 1666/7. He was buried at Frome, 
2 April, 1691, she in 1694. 
There are many entries of this name in the 
Registers of Lamyatt, co. Somerset. 1623, 
8 May, Thos. Iveleffe bapt. (Lamyatt Register). 


William 
Nunney. 
1740, aged 17. 
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If Mr. Lroxnarp C. Price will examine | 
the various college registers of Oxford, he | 
| pointed out that the Latin poet quoted many 


will find the Prices very largely represented 
therein, including many from Denbigh. In 
Foster's * Alumni’ there are three Walter 
Prices named who may well be connected 
with the one in question. A probable link 
may be found in Cadwallader Price of co. 
Denbigh, St. Mary Hall, matric. 28 May, 
1580, aged 28. This member of the family 
left Denbigh, and became in succession rector 


of West Camel and Newton St. Looe, two | 
examina- | 


Somersetshire parishes. A close 


tion of the various wills to which I have | 


given references will probably solve the 
connexion between the Prices of Denbigh 
and the Whitchurehs. As Walter Price 
was a barrister a search in the Registers 
of the Inns of Court will supplement infor- 
mation further. 


Bibliographically, IT would add that the 
best historical account of Nunney is by 
Emanuel Green, and printed in Som. Arch. 
Soc. Proceedings, vol. xxii. Collinson stands 
next in merit, and his information regarding 
the Whitchurch family is of special value, 
because he must have known many of them, 
and a branch of the family lived in his own 
parish ot Long Ashton. By an odd co- 
incidence, too, Collinson had been curate 
of Whitchurch and Filton. Buck’s view in 
the ‘Antiquities’ is important; and there 
is a rough drawing of Nunney Castle 
in Add. MS. (B.M.) 17,062. 








The wills of the Prater family, owners of | 


Nunnev immediately preceding the Whit- 
churchs, are Richard Prater (37 Arundell) 
and George Prater (16 Swann). Abstracts 
of these wills are printed in F. Brown's 
‘Somerset Wills,’ vol. ii. pp. 46-7. The 
wills of some still earlier owners are in J. C. 
Smith, * Wills.’ 

There are references to Nunney in Le- 
Jand’s * Itinerary’ and in Richard Symonds’s 
‘Diary ° (published by the Camden Society). 
Edward Turnor printed in <Archwologia, 
1801, some remarks on Nunney (reprinted 
Bristol, 1823). Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
second issue, has an outline pedigree which 
is of value. 

W. Jay, the eminent Dissenting minister 
of Bath, published ‘‘ The Hand of God in 
Afflictions, a sermon fon Job ix. 12] ocea- 
sioned by the death of Miss Ann Whitchurch, 
who departed this life Friday, October the 
%h, 1818, aged 22. Delivered in Argyle 
Chapel, Bath, Oct. 18, 1818” (Bath, 1818). 

A. L. HuMpPHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Burton's QvoTatTions FROM “J OR- 
cH#us”” (11 S. ix. 287).—W. P. M. has 


times in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ 
under the name of ‘* Loechzeus” is John 
Leech or, as he Latinized his name, Leo- 


cheus. The identification had already been 
made. In his account of John Leech on 


pp. 250-57 of the ‘ Musa Latina Aberdonen- 
sis,’ vol. iii. (Aberdeen, printed for the New 
Spalding Club, 1910), Mr. W. Keith Leask 
very kindly mentioned that I had drawn his 
attention to the fact. that Leech’s ‘ Musee 
Priores’ (1620) are frequently quoted by 
Burton in *The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
When, after discovering the meaning of 
Burton’s ** Loechzeus,” 1 was seeking infor- 
mation about the Leeches, Mr. Keith Leask 
gave me generous assistance from the stores 
of his knowledge. It will be seen from his 
interesting account referred to above that 
there is much obscurity about the life of 
John Leech, and that the notices of him and 
his brother David in the ‘D.N.B.’ have 
but slight value. W. P.M. speaks of John’s 
residence in France. Fresh light on this, as 
on other points, is given by his Latin letters 
to Scot of Scotstarvet, preserved in MS. in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, of 
which Mr. Keith Leask has made extensive 
use. It may interest W. P. M. to learn that 
John Leech is identified with the Mr. Leech 
who in 1621 was going to view Virginia 


| (Stith, ‘ Hist. of Virginia,’ 1747, p. 193). 


It must not be supposed that Burton con- 
sistently employs the form ‘ Loechzeus.” 
Other erroneous forms, too, are found. 
Indeed, in the second edition (1624) of ‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ the earliest that 
I have, the spelling ‘* Loechzeus” is given 
in only one of the ten places enumerated 
by W. P. M. An examination of the sixth 
edition (1651-2) shows the same result. 
With respect to the statement that “* letos ” 
is misprinted for /wta in the line quoted at 
vol. iii. p. 242 (ed. Shilleto), 

Leta genas, leta os roseum, vaga lumina leta, 


no such error is to be seen in the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, or sixth editions (I am 
unable to consult the first at present), nor in 
Shilleto’s editions of 1893 and 1904. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Locu CHESNEY (11 S. ix. 389).—This is 
one of the Seven Lochs of Mochrum, a group 
of moorland Jakes within a few miles of my 
home. Hitherto I have failed to discover 
any clue to the origin and meaning of the 
name. The great majority of place-names 
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in the district are Gaelic, though that saath 
has not been used in the county since the | 
sixteenth century. 

Gaelic names beginning with ¢e or tz often | 
appear in modern script as ch, and are so pro- 
nounced. Thus ¢eallach, a hearth or forge, 
is written “‘challoch’’?; and tiobar, a well, 
appears sometimes as ‘“‘tibber” or | 
‘*tibbert,’ at other times as “ chipper.” 
In the neighbourhood of Loch Chesney are 
such names as Tibbertykite Well, 7z.e., 
tiobar-tighe-Cait, the well of Catherine’s 
house (a chapel dedicated to St. Catherine) ; 
Auchentibbert, 7.e., achadh an tiobair, the 
well field ; Chipperheron, 7 e., tiobar Ciarain, 
St. Kieran’s well, &c. If, therefore, Chesney 
be a Gaelic name, it probably began with te 
or ti. Most of the seven lochs are named 
in Pont’s map (c. 1595); but Loch Chesney 
is not named thereon, so it may be a modern 
name. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Octopus, VENuUS’s Ear, AND WHELK (11 
$. ix. 128, 173, 216, 276).—I think I remem- 
ber coming across some pages in Gesner’s 
‘ Historia Animalium,’ lib. iv., describing the 
medicinal uses of these objects; but as I 
read the book eighteen years ago, I can by 
no means be positive about it. 

The Chinese opine the octopus to be a 
tonic (Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 
1578, tom. xliv.). It is popularly believed 
in Japan to fatten and strengthen the cat 
when she is daily fed therewith, and to kill 
man should he eat it with the Japanese 
plum (Prunus mume). According to Ono 
Ranzan’s ‘Honz6 Keimo, written in the 
eighteenth century, it is cooked and eaten 
in the province of Ise to arrest the 
phlegmatic discharge from the chest; and 
the shrub Deutzia scabra and Windsor beans 
are potent antidotes against the octopus of 
a bad quality. A singularly small species with 
boiled-rice like grains in its body, and hence 
called Tidako (¢.e., boiled - rice octopus, 
Octopus membranaceus of Suay), is some- 
times eaten alive by vulgarians, who still 
pin their faith to its invigorating their 
constitution when consumed thus. 

Li Shi-Chin’s work cited above, in its 
forty-sixth tome, amply shows how highly 
the Chinese esteem the Venus’s ear shell 
as a cure for various diseases of the eye, its 
powder being either locally applied or taken 
internally ; it is also reputed a remedy for 
certain fevers and gonorrhea. Its flesh is 


said to be as efficacious as its shell. 
The whelk (Buccinum undatum), common 
on the coasts both of Europe and North 


Pherae also occurs on the northern shores 

of Japan (Iwakawa, ‘ Preliminary Catalogue 
'of Marine Shells in the Collection of the.... 
| Td6ky6 Imperial Household Muse um,’ 1900, 
| part i. p. 23). Numerous are the univalves 
allied to it that have received particular 
|attention from the Japanese and Chinese 
| druggists, vet I have never heard of any in- 
| stance of the whelk having been used medi- 
'cinally by them. 





Kumacust MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Iii, Japan. 


Orp Eronrans (11 8, ix. 350, 395).—Thos. 
Verrier Alkin was only son of Thomas 
Alkin of Canterbury. He was at St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge; B.A. 1769. M.A. 1772 
He was Vicar of Lenham, 24 Oct., 1772, to 
death, and of Eynesford, Went. 1783 to 
death. He died 28 Jan., 1754. 

Sir Willoughby Aston, only son of Sir 
Willoughby Aston, fifth baronet, was born 
about 1748. He succeeded, as sixth baronet, 
24 Aue., 1772, and died 22 March, 1815, 
when the baronetcy became extinct. 

George Edward Ayscough was Lien- 
tenant and Captain in Ist Foot Guards, 
6 Feb., 1772, to 1776 or 1777. He was 
author of ‘Semiramis, a Tragedy,’ 1776. 
He was a brother-in-law of Lord Lyttelton, 
and died 19 Oct., 1779. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


Sir JOHN SACKFYLDE, Knicur (11 S. ix. 
389).—According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ Sir 
Richard Sackville (d. 1566), first cousin of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, and father of Thomas, 
first Earl of Dorset and Baron Buckhurst, 
was appointed on 24 Aug., 1548, Chancellor 
of the Court of Augmentations. In 1552 he 
was a Commissioner for the sale of chantry 
lands ; but Queen Mary renewed his patent 
as Chancellor at the Augmentations Court 
on 20 Jan., 1553/4, and made hin a member 
of her Privy Council, despite his having wit- 
nessed Edward VI.’s will. Elizabeth re- 
tained him in her service. 


WitiaM Quier (11S. ix. 389).—A William 
Quipp of co. Lincoln, cler. fil., matriculated 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxon, on 8 Dec., 1615, 
aged 16; B.A. from Brasenose Coll., supd. 
29 May, 1619; Rector of Rockington or 
Rockhampton, co. Gloucester, 1633. 

GEORGE BRUCE (11 BS. ix. 389).—? George 
Bruce, s. Andrew of Montrose, Scotland, 
cler. C hrist Church, matric. 1 June, 1742, 
aged 18; B.A., 29 Jan., 1745/6; M.A, 
748. See ‘Fasti et Ecclesie Scoticane,’ 
pt, vi. 757. 766. A. R. BayLey. 
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*Maacas” (11 S. ix. 70, 
indebted to Mr. Jonas and to Mr. Rat- 
CLIFFE. Since sending my query I have 
encountered one more example of the 
term, which, like the first, occurs in an 
inventory. On 18 Sept., 1721, Nathaniel 
Rogers, who had taken his A.B. degree 
three months before, was chosen College 
Butler; and two days later President 
Leverett wrote :— 

** Sr Rogers Entred on the Buttery & rec the 
following Utensils belonging to the Buttery of 
m' Sewall Vizt 2 Silver Cups. 2 Half maggs. 
6 Tankards. 6 Half pint Cups. 6 Iron Candle- 
sticks. 1 Quart Pott.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


JoHN DoucLas HAtiettT (11 S. ix. 307, 
372) was my grandfather, I being the only 
child of his eldest son. He entered the East 
India Company’s service (Bombay Presi- 
dency) in 1821 as a cadet, and became ensign 
29 May, 1822; lieutenant, Sept., 1826; 


captain, 29 Nov., 1833, and was still a 
captain on 30 Sept., 1837. 


The above details are from Dodwell and 
Miles’s list of ofticers of the Indian Army, 
covering the years 1760-1837. Doubtless 
there are later lists at the India Office. 

Subsequent details of his career need 
verification, but, as far as I know, the follow- 
ing is correct. He became a major, and 
while holding this rank was (through casual- 
ties) placed in the position of commanding 
his regiment (an infantry one, I believe) in 
action. He served in the Sikh War of 1848 
under Gough, and received the medal with 
two clasps (Multan and Gujerat), and was 
present at the sack of Multan. Subse- 
quently he became colonel (I believe), 
received the military Companionship of the 
Order of the Bath, and held a brigade com- 
mand. While holding this he died, and was | 
buried at Malagaum or Mulligaum (near 
Poonah ?). He married Miss Diana Augusta 
Bolton (who died many years after his death, 
and who was of a Norfolk family connected 
by marriage with the Nelsons and Jodrells), | 
and they had many children, who are all | 
dead except two. Numerous grandchildren 
are living besides myself. I could give} 
some addresses if it were desired. 

I regret that the later portion of the above 
details is somewhat vague, but my grand- 
father died before I was born—that was in 
1868, and he died before 1860—and at this | 
distance of time recollections of details of | 


his career have become somewhat blurred i in| Ww ith Ongar ? 


the minds of his descendants. There are one | 
or two portraits or photographs extant. 


137).—I am 





ione daughter. 
| named ‘after his grandfather Sir Horatio, 


His father (my great-grandfather), was, I 
believe, named John Hallett, and this John 
Hallett’s wife was, before her marriage, a 
Miss Evans. 

I should be very grateful if G. F. R. B. 
would kindly let me have any information 
he may receive about the Robert Spencer 
Hallet, James Hallett, and John Hallett men- 
tioned in his inquiry about Old Westminster 
boys. That was our family school, and I 
know that some of my relatives were there. 

Cecin WALTER CHARLES HALLETT. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 


PALLAVICINI (11 8S. ix. 270, 314, 375).— 
According to ‘The History and Topo- 
graphy of the County of Essex,’ by Thomas 
Wright, 1836, vol. ii. pp. 332-3, foot-note, 
there is the following epitaph in the church 
of Chipping Ongar, on black marble 
within the Communion rails :—- 

* Hie jacet Jana D. Oliveri Cromwellii, Finch- 
Pe son é sedibus Huntingtoniensis, eques 
Balneensis, filia, uxor 'Tobie Pallavicini Armigeri, 
ex illustri Nominis illius in agro Cantabrigiensi 
familia oriundi, ad quadragesimum etatis annum 


| ct ferme tertium pertingens, quod mortale fuit in 


illa officio vitaq. functa in hoc ,pulvere deposuit 
xxiii Martii Annoq. Christi 1637.’ 
The following translation is given :— 

“Here lies Jane, daughter of the lord Oliver 
Cromwell of Finchingbrook, in Huntingdonshire, 
Knight of the Bath. She was the wife of Tobias 
Pallavicine, esq. of the illustrious family of that 
name in Cambridgeshire. Having arrived at 
nearly the forty-third year of her age, and having 
finished her duty as well as her life, she de posited 
her mortal part in this dust, on _the : 23d of 
March, and in the year of Christ 1637.’ 

The copy of the Latin is incorrect: 

equitis ”’ properly appears on the slab, not 
“eques’’; but ‘‘ Finchingbrochiensis ”’ is 
correctly copied. Perhaps the mason who cut 
| the inscription knew of Finchingfield in Essex, 
{but had never heard of Hinchingbrook in 


se 


| Huntingdon, and exercised his discretion. 


Near to the above inscription (says 
| W wight) is the following :—- 
‘Here lies the body of that truly noble and 


| religious gentleman, Horatio Pallavicine, esq. 
| who died May 6, 1618, aged thirty-six. 

According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ Tobie Palavicino and Jane, 
' daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell, were married 
'10 April, 1606, and they had three sons and 
Probably one of these sons, 


was this Horatio buried at Ongar. 

What was the connexion of the family 
Tn answer to an inquiry the 
Rector told me last year that beyond the 
monuments there is no trace of the family 
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there. Perhaps they lived there 
Tobie had squandered his father’s wealth. 
The name of the family has various 
forms. In the church at Ongar there are 
two 7s. In Edmund Lodge's ‘ Illustrations 
of British History,’ &c., 1791, vol. iii. p. 41, 
a foot-note says concerning the first of the 
name in Engl and, ‘Sir Horatio Palavi icini, 
or, acc -ording 1 to his own spelling, Palavicino. 

20BERT PIERPOINT. 


See also 9 S. vi. 152. 
JOHN 'T. PAGr. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


* PLOWDEN * (11 S. ix. 305).—On p. 83 of 
vol. ii. (not yet complete) of ‘Surnames of 
the United Kingdom ’ (Eaton Press), by Mr. 
Henry Harrison, this name is explained 
thus :— 

*Plowden (Eng.’!. Belonging to Plowden 
(Salop), 13th cent. Ploeden [the second element 
M.E. denfe, O.FE. denu, a valley): the first is 
doubtful; but note that the celebrated Marian 
lawyer Plowden (* The case is altered, quoth 


Is 


Plowden’: Proverb) was called Ployden by John | 


Fletcher, and that ploy(e was a M.E. variant of 
ploiw(e, plough; it was, however, also a rare 
variant of M.E. pley(e, play].” 

An COG. 


LIVERPOOL REMINISCENCES (11S. tx. 368). 
—The book sought for may possibly be one 
tf the following :--- 

* Recollections of Liverpool by a Nonagenarian,’ 
viz., James Stonehouse. Liverpool, J. F. 
Hughes, 18638. 

; Liverpool as it was during the 
the Fighteenth Century, 1775-1800.’ 
Brooke. Liverpool, Mawdsley, 1853. 

* Liverpool Table Talk a Tlundred Years Ago ; 
or, A History of Gore’s Directory with Anec- 
dotes illustrative of the Period of its First Public 
tion in 1766,’ sy) James Boardman.  Liver- 
pool, Young. Issued first in 1856, and reprinted 
with add litions in 1871. 

* Liverpool and the Neighbourhood in y® Olden 
Tine” By John Thompson. Liverpool, W. 
Potter, 1894. 


Last Quarter of 
By Richard | 





A. L. HumMraneys. 
187, Piceadilly, W. 


I think the little | 00k inquired about must 

be one entitled ‘ Li iverpool Table Talk a 

Himdred Years Ago. by James Boardman, 

published in Liverpool in 1871, though its 

pages only number 54. It contains a short 

account of the Sailors’ Riot of August, 1775. 
A. H. ARKLE. 


T remember a booklet of the kind Brap- 
STOW inquires about that must have been 
published in the sixties—about 1866—of last 
century. The exact title I forget—perhaps 
* but certainly * by an Octo- 


‘Old Liverpool, 





after 





genarian.” I believe, if my memory is 
correct, 
think of Thurot, which would earry it back 
far bevond an octogenarian’s memory, even 
with the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary’s ” 
elastic meaning of the word. 

J. IX. LAUGHTON. 


Lorp WELLESLE 
330).—The discrepancy between the state- 
ments of Mr. PencenLty and Dr. MaGRATH 
does not seem to have been noticed. The 
former says that Richard, the Marquess’s 
eldest son, was alive in 1846; the latter that 
he died | March, 1831. Again. Mr. PEN- 
GELLY, following the ‘D.N.B.,’ says that 
the youngest son, Henry, Principal of New 
Inn Hall, died at Oxford, unmarried, on 
ll Jan.. 1866; while Dr. MaGrataH affirms 
that “his second son, Richard Colley, was 
at Christ Church, B.A. 1865." It is im- 
possible to reconcile these statements, but 
it ought not to be difficult to ascertain 
which is true. [ never saw Dr. Wellesley, 
although I was an undergraduate at the 
dates mentioned; probably he was then 


| too infirm to go abroad. 


BRUTTON : THE EARL OF CARDIGAN (11 S- 
ix. 30, 198).—Lord Cardigan is said in 
*D.N.B. to have been promoted to the rank 
of Major-General on 20 June, 1854. This, ot 
course, removed him from the command of 


ithe llth Hussars, which he had held since 





1836. Yet it is well known that he wore 
ithe uniform of that regiment in the his- 
toric charge at Balaclava. By what right ? 
He had not vet been made Colonel, I suppose. 
General Sir R. White tells the story of a 
rebuke administered to him on this very 
subject of uniform (I think in Temple Bar) : 
“My lord, I see that vou are not dressed 
according to regulation.’ And on Cardigan 
replying that he had no cocked hat in the 
Crimea, the divisional general replied = 
‘Well, my lord, I have two, and [ will send 
you one.” EK. L. H. TEw. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Morera Jewer (11 8. viii. 489: ix. 33). 
W.B.IL. gives an extract from a report of a 
centenary celebration in 1885, and I should 
be obliged if he would give the title of the 
publication or name of the Lodge referred 
to: and also if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
give other references to this jewel, or to 
any subscribers to the jewel prese ntation 
fund. Is there any possibility of learning 
the name of the jeweller of — last Marquess 
of Hastings, 8 throueh him or his sue- 
cessors, In what manner the stones were 


it spoke of Paul Jones, and I rather 


v’s Issur (11 S. vil. 249, 
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reset ? [T have been unable up to the | * BrizaRD” or “ BrizzaARD” As Sur- 
present to learn anything regarding Mr. | wannE (11 8S. ix. 290, 396).—This name is 
J.C. Burckhardt, who supplied the jewel, | included in ‘Surnames of the United King- 
save that he died in 1849 Was he a leading | dom,’ by Henry Harrison (1912), vol. i. p. 37, 
jeweller, and who succeeded to his business ? | and forty years ago it was represented near 
tosT. J. Soppy. | Chippenham (Wilts). A. ©. € 
42, Jewin Street, E.C. 
| Dr. Barber in his ‘ British Surnames ° says 
* VossionER” (11 8S. ix. 210, 390).—I the family name Blizard is of Saxon origin, 
have no doubt that this word denotes the | and means a “ strong sword-player.”” There 
person who has the advowson, the right of | is little reason for supposing the Bl'zards to 
presentation to a benefice or living. I find | be of Huguenot ancestry. They were seated 
trom * N.E.D.’ that early forms of this word | in this country long before the arrival of the 
were avoweson, voweson. ‘There also occur | Protestant refugees. Their principal habitat 
the spellings advowsion, avoson. There is} seems to have been the South Midland 
therefore no difficulty, as far as form goes, |counties, and Foster's ‘Alumni Oxoni- 
in explaining the word vossioner to be the | enses’ records the graduation at Oxford of 
equivalent of advowsoncr, the owner of an | several members of the family hailing from 
advowson. ‘N.E.D.’ reminds us that the | Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire for some 
word advowson (=Lat. advocatio) meant | two centuries. During the Commonwealth 
originally the obligation to defend the rights | a, Capt. Charles Blizard left this country for 
of a benefice, to be its ** advocate.” Antigua, where he farmed 115 acres, leaving 
A. L. MAYHEW. |many descendants in that island, one of 
whom, the Hon. Stephen Blizard, was 
That vossioner did then signify an advow- | Speaker of the House of Assembly and Judge 
sover, or ‘owner of an advowson,” is, | of the Court of Common Pleas. (For a full 
indeed, very likely. At first sight our | account of this branch of the Blizard family, 
modern understanding of the words pa-|see Oliver's * History of Antigua.) 
tron and advowson would lead us to|_ Sir W. Blizard, 1743-1835, surgeon to the 
suppose that a man was a “ patron” of a| London Hospital, belonged to a branch of 
living because he was the owner of the | the family resident in Barnes, Surrey, from 
‘advowson,” and that the two words | Stuart times. and the Parish Register of 
together would not be used in describing | Barnes contains over thirty references to 
the one person. I may point out, however, | them. I had the pleasure of contributing to 
that in 1535 these words are separately used | The London Hospital Gazette for February 
in the Act for the suppression of the smaller | and March, 1913, a fairly full account of 
monasteries (27 Henry VIII. cap. 28), where | Sir William Blizard and his family. 
the various rights, possessions, and privileges 8. D. Ciippinepare, M.D. 
belonging to these monasteries and priories, 





Oxford. 


° . : ‘GH: STATUES AND ME ALS 
&c., are enumerated in the first section, and |, BIRMINGHAM Statues AND MEMORIALS 
. : (10S. ix. 202, 243, 282, 322, 363).—T7. Hansom. 
in the second section as , 


‘all and singular the manors, lands...... churches, —Mr. WwW en CoRFIELD a made a slip 
chapels, advowsons, patronages......and all other |! describing (ante, p-. 322) the architect 
interests and hereditaments to the same...... be-| of Birmingham Town Hall, “ whose name 
longing.” was given to the *Hansom’ cab,” as T. 
This clearly shows that a distinction was | Hansom. His name was Joseph Aloysius 
recognized between advowsons and patron- Hansom. , See H. C. Moore’s * Omnibuses 
ages, just as Parson Woddomes was not only | nd Cabs,’ p. 216. F 

“pattron,’ but also ‘“ vossioner” of the JouN B. WAINEWRICHT. 
ehurch and parish of Ufton. 


W.S. BH _ George Dawson.—Some rather humorous 
a hs We incidents were associated with the ill-starred 
Parry BROADHEAD (11 S. ix. 370), who Dawson statue of 1881 (ante, p. 323). When 

was still living in 1718, was son of Robert | the moment arrived for the Mayor, Alderman 

Broadhead. pewterer of London, by Mar- Baker, to unveil the statue, the mechanism 

geret, daughter of Thos. Skinner of Wrotham, | for removing the covering refused to work, 

Kent. Thos. Skinner's sister Joane was | and for some awkward moments the Mayor 

the first wife of Nicholas Parry, Chief Butler | was seen tugging at the cord in vain. In the 

of Gray’s Inn, who was buried at Wrotham | strained silence was heard a stage whisper 
in 1672. G. 8. Parry. from J. H. Chamberlain, the architect of the 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. canopy, ‘ Pull devil—pull Baker.” Apropos 
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of the misfitting garments, the fashionable 
tailor of the day was said to have been 
observed reproachfully contemplating the 
counterfeit presentment of his handiwork, 


and sadly murmuring, ‘To think that I was | 
the artist who designed that coat !”? When | 


at length the offending sculpture was removed 
from public ken, it was said by some wag to 
have been packed away till such time as a 
human creature should be born like it. 

8S. T. H. PARKEs. 


JOHN SWINFEN (11 S. ix. 807, 375).—As 
the Swinfen family emanated from Leicester- 
shire, perhaps the following reference may 
be of interest. 

At Long Buckbs, Northamptonshire, there 
died on 14 May, 1803, Mrs. Ann Swinfen. 
aged 102. Her son, Edward Swinfen, 
surgeon, predeceased her 13 Nov., 1802, 
aged 59. There is a tablet to their memory 
on the south-aisle wall of Long Buckby 
Church. It is recorded thereon that Mra. 
Swinfen was a native of Newbold, Leicester- 
shire. There is also a shield which once 
contained arms, but the tinctures have now 
entirely disappeared. The crest is presum- 
ably a boar’s head erased gules. 

Witpcoose (11 S. ix. 330, 397).—On the 
south wall of the chancel of Daventry 
Church, Northamptonshire, is a_ tablet 
recording the names of John Wildgose, 


surgeon, 0b. 13 Aug., 1831, et. 74; Mary (his | 
| 


wife), ob. 12 Jan., 1828, et. 86; Robert 
Wildgose, ob. 20 April, 1839, et. 68, for- 
merly assistant surgeon 84th Regiment ; and 
Charles Wildgose of Staverton, ob. 18 Feb., 
1855, et. 94. It also contains the following 
crest: a naked man proper, girded sable, with 
dexter arm uplifted; arms: Argent, on a 
fesse sable, three annulets of the field. I 
took these notes in 1899. The tinctures 


were somewhat decayed, but I record them | 


as they appeared to me at the time. 
JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


IknHoja HwsseEIn (11 8. viii. 232, 278; ix. 
16).—There may be many Khojahs named 
Hussein. One was the chief defendant in the 
** Kojah case, otherwise known as the Aga 
Khan case.” In 1866 at the Bombay 
Gazette Steam Press was published ‘ Judg- 
ment by the Hon’ble Sir Joseph Arnould in 
the Kojah Case.’ It was a case of claim 


to property by two religious bodies; the 
chief defendant is ‘‘ Mahomed Hoosein 
Hoosanee (otherwise called Aga Khan),’’ and 
among the plaintiffs is ‘‘ Fazulbhoy Goolam 
Hoosanee,” who may be a brother. But in 


la hasty reading of the document I see no 

charge of defrauding anybody; and Aga 

Khan and his party come out triumphant. 
E. H. Bromsy. 


University, Melbourne. 

HuMPHREY Cores AND SAVAGE BARRELL 
(11 S. iii. 308)—Having discovered the 
‘answer to my query, I may as well supply it. 
‘The first wife of Humphrey Cotes died 
'19 Jan., 1766 (Public Advertiser, 21 Jan., 

1766). Savage Barrell died 28 July, 1772 
| (Gent. Mag., xlii. 391), and on 28 Nov. of 
‘the same vear his widow became the second 
_wife of Humphrey Cotes (Public Advertiser, 

1 Dec., 1772). She survived her second hus- 
band, who died 1 May, 1775 (Gent. Mag., 
xIv. 255). 

Both Cotes and Barrell played a con- 
| spicuous part in the ‘* Wilkes and Liberty ” 
| agitation, being original members of the Bill 
of Rights Society, and familiar friends of the 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 





| ; 
| famous patriot. 


| NAPOLEON UpsipE Down (11 8. ix. 368).— 
| Mr. J. LANDFEAR Lucas will find his query 
| answered in an advertisement appearing in 
| The Times of 20 April, 1814 :— 
| ** EcropEAN Museum. — The infamous Tyrant 
| Napoleon Buonaparte being now politically annihi- 
| lated, his large Equestrian Portrait which has been 
| suspended head downwards at the above National 
Gallery ever since the glorious battle of Leipsic, 
| is now placed Upright for the inspection of the 
| illustrious strangers and amateurs of distinction. 





Hours 12-5. Admittance 1/. 
“J. Witsoy, Manager.” 

It was not intended as a joke; the enter- 
prising Mr. Wilson had to do something to 
rise above the level of his competitors. 

Ackermanns in the Strand were exhibiting 
an illuminated “transparency ”’ depicting 
Napoleon, attacked by Death, falling into 
the arms of ademon. At Southgate Sir W. 
Coutts had an effigy of the Emperor in, full 
uniform solemnly committed to an enormous 
bonfire. BravstTow. 


Last CRIMINALS BEHEADED IN GREAT 
| Brirarn (11 S. ix. 365).—The author of the 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine was in error 
in writing of (1820) ‘‘a form of execution 
never seen before or after in England—hung 
till dead, and corpse then decapitated.” 
The following, relating to the Derbyshire 
Revolution in 1817, is in ‘ Toone’s Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ 1828 :— 

“1817, November 7. Jeremiah Brandreth, Isaac 
Ludlam, and William Turner were executed at 
Derby, and their heads severed from their bodies, 
&c., pursuant to their sentences for high treason.” 

Those curious for details may find them in 
‘Derby from Age to Age,’ by John Ward, 


| 
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1892, and ‘ Derby, its Rise and Progress,’ by | Geoffrey, ‘‘ the Grammarian,” a Dominican of 


A. W. Davison, 1906, both published locally. 
The former states :— 

“The poet Shelley was a spectator, and related 
the scene in a pamphlet which he shortly after 
ten: ‘We Pity the Plumage, but Forget the 


ying Bird.” 
W. B. H. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Hernits and Anchorites of England. 
Rotha Mary Clay. (Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d.) 


WE congratulate Miss Clay on having brought 
together a goudly mass of material on a subject 
which has the advantage of being both well 
within the scope of a newly roused interest, 
and at the same time largely unstaled. She has 
gone systematically and thoroughly to work, and 
—se far as the names of the persons concerned 
and of their habitations go—it mav be said that 
there is nothing of importance which she has left 
untouched. Nor has she spared trouble over 
setting down more or less exactly, each with 
its justifying reference, many of the details of 
the history and legends of the English hermits 
and anchorites. She has collected a surprising 
number of scattered bits of information which, 
if necessarily in many cases sparse and inadequate, 
have usually the great merit of being clean-cut 
and precise. 

She devotes her first seven chapters to separate 
descriptions of groups of anchorites and hermits, 
classitied according to the form of the solitude 
they chose: ‘‘ cave-dwellers,” ‘‘island and fen 
recluses,’ ‘‘ anchorites in church and cloister,” 
and so on. Then come seven chapters, each on a 
different aspect of the eremitical life and rule, 
which are followed by three valuable appendixes : 
the Sarum Office for the enclosing of anchorites ; 
the Office, according to the Rule of St. Paul the 
first Hermit, for the benediction of hermits ; and 
a tabulated list of cells. 

Among the most interesting pages we may note 
those which tell of the hermits who, besides the 
business of prayer and contemplation, took upon 
themselves certain definite services on behalf of 
their fellows—chiefly the tending of beacons and 
the repair of bridges and causeys. Of the her- 
mitages on the coast, one which had # curious 
history is that in the cliff at Dover, mentioned 
in the disbursements of King John of France 
when setting out for Calais in 1360. Naturally, 
it was often connected with comings and goings 
to and from France, and just before the suppression 
of the religious houses was rebuilt by Joachim 
de Vaux, the French ambassador, who, however, 
could not safeguard the old man who lived in it 
from suspicion as a helper of the King’s enemies, 
and from brutal treatment on the part of the 
neighbouring countrymen. 

Some of the work of the hermits who had 
charge of roads and bridges survives even to our 
own day ; and the other work of theirs which has 
lived is in the score or so of books they have 
left us. It is curious to remember that the first 
English-Latin dictionary was the work of a 
recluse—most likely, it seems, of a certain 


By 








Lynn. The names of Richard Rolle and Mother 
Julian are too well known to be more than men- 
tioned here. 

We cannot say that we think the arrangement 
of the book at alla happyone. ‘There is something 
grotesque in classifying recluses by their habitat, 
as if they were part of the fauna of a country, and 
the plan leads inevitably to scrappiness, repetitions, 
and confusion. But these are slight faults com- 
pared with the loss of historical perspective in- 
volved in this method. The centuries between 
Cuthbert’s day and that of the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries witnessed more than one well- 
marked and well-known religious development, as 
well as social and political events which affected 
the general religious life contemporary with them. 
Nothing of this appears in the book, the lives of 
the recluses being cut off from any distinctive 
relation to the times in which they lived. The 
right plan to have followed—though it had the 
disadvantage of being obvious—was the chrono- 
logical one. None of the antiquarian interest of 
the material need have been forgone in adopting 
it, and the mere keeping together the characters 
which belonged to the several centuries would 
have brought a better understanding of the whole 
subject to a tolerably informed reader. One 
can supply from memory at least an outline of the 
conditions of the country, and of opinion, pre- 
valent at any given time upon which he is allowed 
to dwell; but one cannot, without considerable 
weariness and confusion, dart from one period to 
another and back again, and reconstruct the 
features of each in imagination as one reads a 
paragraph. 

The chapters on the eremitical life show the 
same arbitrary and unfortunate method of 
division, which has resulted both in overlapping 
and in slightness. 

The illustrations are many of them of great 
interest, forming, indeed, one of the hest features 
of the book. 


A Historu of Leagram: the Park and the Manor.. 
By John Weld. (Chetham Society.) 


Tue author of the present work died in 1888. 
Mr. Brownbill, who contributes the Prefatory 
Note, informs us that the greater part of it was 
probably written between 1880 and 1885. It is, 
therefore, matter of course that the student who 
is conversant with the material which has come 
to light within the last thirty years, and with the- 
many calendars of the public records which have 
been printed during that time, will be able largely 
to supplement the information here given. 
Still, so far as it goes, this account of an interesting 
Lancashire estate is full and trustworthy enough 
to make it well worth publishing. It has been 
most carefully compiled, and includes, in one 
shape or another, all the important documentary 
evidence then available. The first two divisions 
give a history of the park and the manor respec- 
tively, and the third consists of a close and de- 
tailed description of the estate at the time when 
the branch of the Welds to which the writer 
belonged settled there—the beginning of the last 
century. This will always retain its value, and 
with the account of the chapel which follows will 
be the part of the book for which later historians 
of Lancashire will feel themselves most indebted 
to the family. 
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Probably many readers will turn first to the | 
concluding chapter on 
Lore’; but we are bound to say that 


pectation of novelty will be disappointed. 


any ex- 
Some 


known that they do not seem worth recording, 
e.g., that a boy has usually two godfathers and 
one godmother, and a girl two godmothers and 
one godfather. Others—such an elder un- 
married brother of the bridegroom, or an elder 
unmarried sister of the bride, dancing in their 
stockings at a wedding—certainly deserved 
mention, at any rate as instances of survival. 
importance of the colour of these stockings is a 
little curious: in some places the bridegroom's 
brother must wear a different-coloured one on each 
foot ; while in one district a bride’s elder 
in this same case must wear 
For the word “ arval’’—a_ local 


as 


name 


Peter Walkden, a  Nonconformist minister, 
under date January, 1725; he notes, 
of the word ‘‘ memories *”’ to denote the samplers 
in which several rons members of a family 
are commemorated by doggerel verses, 

Correspondents who were lately interested in 
the word ‘*‘ tray”? may like to have the following 
aneedote: “A farmer, the owner of Loud Scales, 
in Chipping, staked his farm and lost it at a game 
of ‘ Put,’ on an ace, deuce, and tray, exclaiming : 

Ace, deuce, and tray! 

Loud Seales, go thee way.” 

Cock-throwing, we are told, was customary 
at Brabin’s School, Chipping. till well into the 
last century, the Roman Catholic boys in their 
own school carrying it on for some vears longer. 
There is an account of ** barring-out *’ as practised 
by the boys of Brahin’s School before breaking 
up for the Christmas holidays at the same period. 
Among the “ weather prognostications ”’ of which 
examples are given, the most interesting is 
**Noah’s) ship,” which signifies rain within 
twenty-four hours. This is ‘“‘ a long white cloud 
resting on the horizon at either end, wider in the 
centre, and tapering to the extremities, having the 
general appearance of the body of a ship bottom 
upwards.” The appearance was said to be gener- 
ally known by that name in that part of the 
country. 

Of the accounts of superstitions, the best are 
those relating to fairies, and one of them is so 
quaint, especially as being believed within such 
comparatively recent: days, that we may conclude 
this notice by quoting it :-— 

“*Old James Leeman of Saddle End relates the 
following history, which he always heard to be 
true. <A fairy of the female sex, near Whitewell, 
was expecting her confinement, and wished for 
the assistance of a midwife. Her fairy husband, 
though kelieving it unnecessary, was willing to 
oblige, and went to Clitheroe to engage one. 
Having succeeded in the object of his journey, he 
returned with her to Whitewell, and touching one 
of her eyes she immediately saw her patient. 
Iverything went well, and in due time the mid- 
wife returned home. Some time afterwards, on 
a market day in Clitheroe, to her great surprise 
she saw her acquaintance, the little fairy hus- 
band, helping himself out of the different sacks. 
She at once accosted him, enquiring after his wife 
and child. He replied, ‘ What, do you see me ? 


* Local Manners and Folk- | 


| with the intention of showing that South 


The | 


sister | 
green stockings. | 
for a| 
funeral feast—the writer quotes the diary of | 


too, the use | 








Out of which eve ?’ Receiving the desired infor- 
mation, he immediately touched it, and became 
then | and there invisible to the astonished mid- 


wile. 
of the customs noted are so prevalent and well | 


Penn's Country. By E. S. Roscoe. (Longmans 

& Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS unpretentious little volume is published 
Buck- 
inghamshire stands supreme in its association 
with statesmen and men of letters. Not only 
Penn, but Hampden, Milton, Gray, Burke, 
Shelley, and Disraeli were all familiar with this 
district of chalk uplands, beech woods, and 
pleasant valleys, though Shelley made his home 
at Marlow for less than a year. 

The account of Cromwell’s youngest daughter 
Frances, who was neither politician nor poet, 
gives interest to a description of Chequers Court, 
for there the historical portraits and letters 
preserved by her family still exist. The remains 
of her correspondence prove that she was a woman 
of ability, with a naturally gay spirit till soured 
by sorrow and care. Her early life was one of 
bereavement, and later she was burdened by 
heavy domestic anxieties. The once bright and 
charming Frances Cromwell died at the age of 
82, wearied and hardened, as her portrait helps 
to show, by the difficulties of a troublous exist- 
ence. ‘Surviving all her brothers and sisters, 
her life was long, and in many ways remarkable.” 
She who in early youth “ had seen her father’s 
system of government destroyed, saw the Stuarts 
lose the throne a second time, and was a witness 
of the party struggles of the reign of Anne, and 
of the accession of the House of Hanover. ‘The 
girl who had talked with Milton and Marvell and 
Waller lived to read the writings of Swift and 
Addison and Pope, for she did not die until 
January 27, 1721." 





Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the tor 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number oi 


the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


L. V.—Forwarded to querist. 

H. 8. (Reading).—The subject is outside our 
province. 

Mr. A. E. Marten (“Church Registers ” 
Yenege Registers ’’).—No difference. 

2%. W. C. Lane (Harvard) and G. M. (High- 
land "Pak, Illinois).—Thanks for reply, but antici- 
pated (see ante, pp. 357, 413). 

Mr. J. E. Norcross (Brooklyn).—Thanks for 
appreciative letter. The note will appear. The 
two replies were anticipated by correspondents 
= home. 

W. H. C. (“ Paneter’’).—The ‘N.E.D.’ defines 
Ps as ‘fa word oe meaning ‘ baker,’ but in 
M.E. usually applied to the officer of a household 
who supplied e bread and had charge of the 
pantry.”’ Quotations range from 1297 to 1580. 


and 














